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Commander and to his own Government, he did
not feel justified in refusing to co-operate to the
extent now demanded by the French Com-
mander-in-Chief. While prepared to co-operate,
he was not willing to meet in full the demands of
the new French Commander-in-Chief, which
included at one and the same time a great ex-
tension of the lines allotted to the British, and the
relegation of all British troops not actually in the
lines for the task of railway construction. There
arose a sharp divergence of opinion between the
two Commands and into the discussion the
British Government suddenly intervened. At
a conference at Calais, over which the new
British Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, pre-
sided, and in face of the expressed disapproval of
all the British military advisers, the decision was
arrived at to place the whole British Army under
the direct control of the French Commander-in-
Chief for the forthcoming operations.

It was a crisis in Haig's life. The course which
the British Cabinet was now adopting was
directly contrary to the advice which he had
tendered. The Nivelle plan of operations with
which he was now ordered to conform was, in
his opinion, not only unsound in principle but
impractical in operation. He knew that all
responsible British officers and many of the
French leaders fully concurred in his view. He
had no doubt but that the decision of his own
Government meant that their confidence in him,
if not entirely gone, was gravely weakened. He